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govern under such orders as they should give and thus he would
become only a viceroy to the King of France; any army less than
that would lose the King the affections of his people and drive the
army to desertion, if not to mutiny.1

Louis relied for his information on Barrillon, who (as Burnet says)
"knew the Court better than he knew the nation", and could not
appreciate the reasons for the rejection of his offer. He also made another
grave miscalculation: he under-estimated the estrangement of James
from his people, and thought that the royalist party would be strong
enough to support the King through a long civil war. He had
abandoned any hope that James would be able to take the field as his
ally; but the next best thing was to keep England neutral, and the
longer the war the safer would Louis feel from attack in the rear;2
moreover, the war, as he envisaged it, would keep a number of Dutch
troops and William, his most dangerous enemy, locked up in England,
and the French would probably be called in later and on their own
terms. There was not the same objection to the co-operation with the
English Navy of a French squadron; it could be based on French ports
and could perform useful work even if it was considered advisable to
keep it out of sight of the English coast and of the English fleet. But the
greater part of the French fleet was in the Mediterranean, and Louis
was able to offer immediately only sixteen ships to be kept for emer-
gencies at Brest and forty to be got ready and in the Channel by the
following spring.

On the eve of William's landing, the Imperial ambassador, Hoffmann
(who seems to have made better use of his opportunities for observation
than any other envoy), thus summed up James's chances of success:

In appearance the King is far stronger than the Prince of Orange,
for he has an army of 25,000, all old soldiers, well drilled and fully
mobilised; and a fleet I will not say equal to the enemy's, but
sufficiently strong and in good condition; while the Prince of
Orange has a fatigued and sickly army and damaged cavalry;3 one
has to consider especially that the King has to wage only a defensive
war and that all the strong places are in his hands.

1  Military help from France would, in fact, have had the same effect,
mutatis mutandis, as the evidence of the negotiations of the French Court with
foreign Powers in 1791 had on the French Revolution: it would have united
the whole country against the King.

2  "France fears nothing so much as an accommodation* *, wrote the Imperial
ambassador on November 23.

3  Hoffmann is here, no doubt, referring to the effects of the storm of October
19 and 20.